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note of the green locust, beginning with a gradual swell, in- 
creasing in loudness for a few seconds, and then slowly 
dying away into silence. These sounds are vividly asso- 
ciated in my mind with the pleasures and the languishment 
of a summer noon-ddy; and I never hear them without 
being awakened to the recollection of cool shades apart from 
sultry heats, of soft repose beneath the embowering canopy 
of willows, or grateful repasts of fruit in the summer orchard. 
There are likewise many sounds in themselves disagreeable, 
which are relatively pleasing. The hoarse unmusical note 
of the bull-frog, while you are sauntering about the streams 
and meadows, on a:sultry afternoon, often produces an 
agreeable effect upon the mind, by pleasing suggestions of 
soft breezes, still waters, twilight scenery, and all the sweet 
accompaniments of a summer evening. 

Hay-making is now commenced, and during the whole of 
the month, the whetting of the scythe blends harmoniously 
with the pleasant rural sounds of animated nature. The air 
is filled with the fra&rance of new-mown hay, and the dying 
offering of incense of the troop of flowers that perish beneath 
the fatal scythe. Many are the delightful rementbrances to 
those who have spent their youth in the country, connected 
with the season of hay-making. In temperate weather there 
is no more delightful rural occupation ; but that which seems 
so agreeable to one who merely makes, it the amusement of 
a few hours on a cool day, becomes, at certain times and in 
certain weather, a very severe toil. Often, right in the mid- 
dle of a clear sunny afternoon, the western horizon is sud- 
denly mantled with dark clouds, which are rising rapidly, 
and threaten to spoil all the last day’s labor of the hay-makers. 
Then all hands are summoned, and there is a general scram. 
bling tocollect the baw into stacks or to load it into the barns. 
The rambling thander at a distance; is conistanttyronsirs 
them from every relaxation of their exertions, and ere they 
have completed their desired task, the heavy and scarce 
drops give them warning to take shelter within doors. Im- 
mediately the rain descends in torrents, and the whole at- 
mosphere is enveloped in darkness that renders more glaring 
the frequent vivid flashes that precede the awful voice of 
heaven. 

It is pleasant after the terrors of the storm have passed 
away, when the blue sky in the west begins to peer in dim 
streaks through the misty and lamellar clouds, and while the 
rains are falling gently through a more luminous atmosphere, 
to sit at the window and watch the lightnings as they play 
down the dark cloud in the eastern horizon, and to listen to 
the rumblings of the thunder, as they commence loudly over 
your head, and die away, almost like the roaring of waves, 
in a distant part of the heavens. Svon, when the sun comes 
forth, as in a new morning, from behind his late pavilion of 
clouds and darkness, the rainbow appears in the opposite 
firmament, and the whole landscape smiles beneath its varie- 
gated beams. The birds fly out from their shelters, and re- 
joicing in the reappearance of the sun and the renovation*of 
exhausted nature, they sing more gaily than at any other 
part of the day; and the stillness and dampness of the air 
causes their notes to resound clearly through the groves, now 
sparkling with the mingled raindrops and’sunshine. Every 
erb, tree and flower scuds forth a fresh offering of fragrant 
incense; and as the sun declines, the clonds that gather 
about his throne, receive from him a tribute of all the varied. 
hues of the rainbow, and illuminate the western hemisphere 
with a wreath of infinitely variegated and constantly change- 
able splendor. 

The summer, amidst all its delightful occasions of joy and 
rejoicing, is in one respect the most melancholy season of 
the year. We are now the constant witnesses of some re- 
gretful change in the aspect of vegetation, which reminds 
us of the fate of all things and the transitoriness of existence. 
Every morning sun rises upon the grave of some entire spe- 
cies of flowers, which were but yesterday the pride and glory 
of the fields, and the admiration of the impassioned beholder. 


jjitees ; and painted butterflies settle upon the flowers at your 
feet, and charm your eyes by the union of life and beauty. 
_||In the whortleberry pastures, now sparkling with an abun- 
i at dant produce, the red lilies and the downy spirea spring up 

JULY. “ee fin glowing profusion among the clustering fruits; the sweet- 
Tue month of temperate breezes and interminable verdure,}/scented consumption-flower lingers under the protection of 
the swamp-blue-berry bushes ; and young children who go 
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has now given place to a season of parching heat and sun- 
shine, which has seared the verdant brows of the hills, aud}/out into the fields to gather these simple luxuries, after hav- 


driven away the vernal flowers that crowned their suminits. ing filled their baskets with fruit, crown their arms with 
They have all fled from the uplands, to escape the heat and/||boquets of lilies, laurels and honeysuckles, rejoicing over 
drought, and have sought shelter in the watery meadows or their bounty, during the happiest, because the most simple 
under the damp shade of the woods. The small rivutets that and natural period of their lives. 
decorated the landscape of Spring, are now worked only by}; The glory of our woods and pastures at this season is the 
a narrow channel which is filled with a luxuriant growth of|/ mountain laurel, (Kalmia latifolia.) one of the most mag- 
flowering plants that follow its winding course along theynificent flowering shrubs of any climate. It is preceded by 
plain ; and the shallow lakes that watered the early cow-j}a more humble plant of the same tribe, the low-laurel or 
slips, are now transformed into a rich summer greenery. lamb-kill, bearing whomgof dark pink flowers, bound like a 
Millions of bright flowers in the meads are nodding .théir|| wreath around the stem, beneath a tuft of green leaves that 
heads over the tall grass; but nobody heeds them, for taey||terminate the branch. It grows in open pastures, and in 
seer like the haughty usurpers of the rightful dominion of||favorable situations attains an almost unrivalled elegance. 
the violets and anemones, the early companions of Spring.||The flowers of the mountain-laurel are equally beaatiful at 
The cattle have taken shelter under the canopy of trees, to|ja distance ; and, upon minute examination, combining in 
escape from the hot beams of the sun, and many of them the highest degree imaginable, those qualities so seldom 
may be seen standing in the pools and the margins of ponds,|/ united, splendor and delicacy. This plant seems, by general 
for refreshment and protection from insects. All animatedjjcustom in the New England States, to be consecrated by 
nature is indulging a languid repose, and the feeble galesj/ poetry and patriotism, to our annual national jubilee. These 
scarcely shake the leaves of the aspen trees, as they pass by}j brilliant flowers young people have always delighted to blend 
them, faint and exhausted with the sultry heats of July. with trailing evergreens in the decoration of their halls for 
As June was peculiarly the month of music and flowers,/|the July festivities, and being a truly American species, they 
July is the early harvest of summer fruits ; and though thej/deserve more than any other plant to represent, in America, 
man of feeling would prefer the last month, the present cer-||the celebrated bay-laurel of the Romans. a 
tainly offers the most.attractions to the epicure. Straysg,.There is no pleasanter recreation at this season, than a 
berries are, during the first of the month, in their ripest|/water excursion in some one of the romantic lakes that 
abundance, and fill the air with a fragrance even more de-||diversify our forests. The white water-lilies now spangle 
licious than their fruits. While these are becoming scarce,||their borders with a wide-spread profusion of their sweet- 
the raspberry bushes that embroider the walls and fences,|/scented double blossoms; the pewit may be seen gliding 
hang out their ripe red clusters of berries, where the wild|| with nimble feet upon the broad leaves that carpet the sur- 
rose and the elder-flower purify the summer atmosphere with|| face of the waters, and multitudes of fishes are gamboling 
their sweet and healthful emanations. The rocks and preci-||about among their long stems in the clear depths below. 
pices, so lately crowned with the early flowers, are now||Among the fragrant white lilies are interspersed the more 
beautifully festooned with thimble-berries, that spring out in|/curious, though less delicate flowers of the yellow lily, and 
tufts from their massy crevices, half covered with green||among the lofty sedge-grasses, the side-saddle flowers nod 
umbrageous fern. Ripe fruits hang in rich abundance from||their purple heads over their curious pitcher-shaped leaves. 
the brambles that creep over the hill-sides, like so many|/The alders and birches cast a beautiful shade upon the 
garlands of beads around the bosom of nature, and there is|| mirrored surface of the border of the lake, the thrushes are 
no spot so barren that it is not covered with temptations both||/singing melodiously among the shrubbery, and clusters of 
to the sight and sense. ripe red raspberries overhang the banks within your reach, 
The little bell-flowers that hung in profusion. from the low]|as you sail along their shelvy sides. 
blue-berry bushes, whose beauty and fragrance we so greatly|} But we listen in vain in our rural excursions at this time, 
admired, are now transformed into azure fruits that rival the|/for the songs of multitudes of birds that were so melodious 
flowers in elegance. Nature seems to be inviting ail her|ja few weeks since. The chattering bobolink has, by the 
children to partake of the pleasures of sense, and would con-|/ middle of the month, become almost silent ; he will soon doff 
vert us all into epicures, by changing into delicious fruits|/his black coat and yellow epaulettes, and put on the russet 
those beautiful things which we contemplated with a poet’s||garb of winter. Instead of the lively song which these little 
eye in the months of Spring. Summer is surely the season||warblers have continued so merrily for the space of two 
of epicurism, as Spring is that of a more spiritual and ro-||months, you hear only a kind of chirping as they wander 
mantic enjoyment ; but the change may not be unattended|/about the fields in scattered parties, on the margin of the 
with a favorable influence, since he who is always surrounded|/shores, preparing for their southerly migration. From cheer- 
with one kind of blessings, soon becomes insensible of their|/fal songsters, apparently devoted to the entertainment of 
value. The gross pleasures of sense never fail to corrupt||others, they are suddenly metamorphosed into discontented 
the taste for moral and intellectual enjoyments ; but I can-||selfish beings, employed only in providing for their own phy- 
not say that our moral feelings may not be prepared for||sical wants. But there are several of our most melodious 
greater elevation afterwards, by the slight relaxation which||birds that still continue their warbling. The little wood- 
they experience, while the senses are luxuriating amidst the||sparrow sings more loudly and with a more varied strain 
grateful bounties of the summer harvest. than ever; the vireos and the wrens still enliven the village 
Nature now provides equally for every sense. The trees||gardens with their almost unceasing lays, and the hermit- 
that afford a pleasant shade are surrounded with an under-/|thrush, from his deep retreats, still utters his indescribable 
growth of fruitful shrubs, and the winds that fan you on||strains, in the reverberating solitudes of the woods. 
your mossy couch, come richly laden with odors which they|| In the place of the birds, myriads of chirping insects have 
have gathered from beds of roses, sweet briars and fragrant sprung into existence, and pour forth, during the heat of the 
viburnums. Goldfinches and yellow-birds peep down upon||day, a continual anthem of merry voices. At intervals, 
you, as they are hunting among the green branches of the||amidst the constant chirping, you may hear the spinning 
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Every time I parsue my ramblings, while rejoicing at the! 
discovery of some new and beautiful visitant of the flowery 
meads, I am suddenly blighted with a painful emotion, upon 
looking around in vain, for some little companion of my last 
excursion, now drooping and faded, and breathing out its 
last breath of fragrance into the air. I am then reminded of| 
early friends who are constantly leaving us for another state ; 
who are cut down one by one like the flowers, and leave their! 
places to be supplied by new friends, perhaps equally lovely 
and worthy of our affections, but whose even greater loveli- 
ness and worth can never comfort us for the loss of those 
whom we lament among the departed. The birds likewise 
sojourn with us only long enough to teach us the joy of their 
presence, and to afford us an occasion of sorrow when they 
leave our vicinity. We have hardly grown familiar with 
their songs, when they become silent and prepare for their 
annual migration. They are like those agreeable compan- 
ions among our friends, who are ever roving about the world 
on errands of duty, business, or pleasure, and who only 
divide with us that delightful converse which they share 
among other friendly circles, in different parts of the earth. 
It is now mid-summer, and already do we perceive the 
lengthening of the nights, and the narrowing of the sun’s 
diurnal orbit. We are reminded by the first observation of 
this change, that the summer is rapidily passing away, and 
we think with a peculiarly realizing sense of the mutability 
of the seasons. But let us not lament because nature has 
ordained these alternations : for although there is no change 
that does not bring with it some lingering sorrows over the; 
past, — yet may it not be that these vicissitudes are the real) 
sources of happiness, which we ignorantly attribute to some) 
other cause? Change is the root of experience, experience of 
wisdom, ahd wisdom of virtue and happiness. Every month’ 
while it sadly reminds us of the departtd pleasures and) 
beauties of the last, brings with it a recompense in bounties 
and blessings which the last month could not afford. While) 
rejoicing, therefore, over the bounties of mid-summer, let us| 
not lament that we are not destined to live forever among 
everlasting luxuries! With the aid of temperance and virtue, 
each season as it comes, may be made equally a source of 
enjoyment—and may it not be that life itself is but a season! 
in the revolving year of eternity, —the vernal season of our 
immortality, that leads, not round and round in a circle,| 
but onward in an everlasting progression, from imperfect) 
virtue and imperfect happiness, to greater gooduess and 
greater bliss, until the virtues which we now cherish have! 
ripened into eternal felicity ! w. F. 








THE PANTHER’S LEAP, 





AN ADVENTURE IN ILLINOIS. 





Ir was a beautiful afternoon in the Indian summer, that 
season which, particularly in the western portion of our 
country, is of all others the most enchanting; the bright 
beams of the sun were tempered by the cool and refreshing) 
breeze that ruffled with soft music the parti-colored foliage of 
the trees. All who have stood at this season of the year on 
the prairies of the West, with uncovered brow, will recal 
the beauty spread wide around them, far better than I can| 
describe it. 

Seizing my rifle, I left my uncle Jonathan’s log hut, and 
wandered leisurely over the prairie in the direction of the 
wood. Having passed through a corner of the forest, I found 
myself near a small bluff, upon the top of which I could 
plainly discern the stately outlines and branching antlers of 
a buck, painted in dark lines against the horizon. Entering 
the skirts of the forest once more, I crept warily round the 
hill, in order to approach unseen within hailing distance of 
the object of my pursuit. Stooping low, I hurried alon 
behind the rugged line of rocks at the base of the hill, until I 
reached a place from which I supposed I could command a 
prospect of the whole broad summit. Nor was I mistaken ; 
for on peeping carefully over the edge of the rock, I beheld 
my game in fair view about a hundred yards distant, little 
expecting an enemy, at least in that direction. Thrusting the 
muzzle of my rifle over the rock, I took a deliberate aim at 
his side and pulled the trigger. The quick, sharp crack of 





the cap alone followed. This was a disappointment ; but)| 


quick as possible I cringed behind the rock, and, trembling 
with eagerness, sought for another cap. After consuming 
twice the time necessary, and scattering my caps in all direc- 





of preparation. 
still occupying his former position, though with head erect, 
snuffing the breeze and darting his lightning glances in every 
quarter, unknowing in what direction to flee to avoid the 
death. AgainI pointed my iron and fired. The noble buck 


reached the spot, his limbs were already quivering. In 
loading again, I found I had but one charge in my flask; so 
with all convenient haste, as it was now nearly sunset, I drew 
my long knife, which formed an indispensable item in my 
hunting accoutrements, and having dissected the animal that 
I had slain, I proceeded homeward, loaded with the skin and 
two quarters, which was all I could conveniently carry, and 
which, with my piece, formed a very respectablé burden. 
Striking into a path which I supposed would conduct me by 
a nearer route through the forest, I hurried on with all the 


time to have brought me out, I was somewhat surprised at 
discovering that instead of drawing near the opening, my 





path seemed to become less distinct as I advanced, and to 
conduct me farther into the depth of the forest. However, I 
pressed on with alacrity, deeming it sure I should soon 


emerge, —and knowing that to retrace my steps would) 


only be conducting me into a course directly opposite to my 
home. 

It was now growing quite dark in the wood, by which the} 
indistinetness of the treacherous path I had followed was of] 
course increased, — when, standing still with doubt and un-} 
certainty, the long-drawn howl of. a wolf came with fearful| 
distinctness upon my ear. So suddenly it came, it pierced| 
like a knell “ the fearful hollow of my ear,” announcing, in| 
atone not to be misunderstood, the kind of companions I 
should be likely to have, should I be compelled to pass the, 
night in the woody labyrinth —a prospect which, though by| 
no means agreeable, seemed not yet improbable. Neverthe-| 
less, I resolved to proceed, and either to come safely out, or) 
to brave whatever dangers I might encounter, with a manly) 
heart. Wandering on as well as I might in my former 


direction, I soon found myself near a brook, — which mur- 


\)mured on through a shady dell,—and immediately deter-| 


mined to follow it, satisfied that it must, sooner or later, | 
conduct me into the open world once more. It was now after 
sunset, and so dark that I could scarcely see to pick my) 
dubious and fearful way. I would have lightened myself 
my burden, but the increased howling of the wolves, which 
seemed to be gathering in a body behind me, warned me 
that it might soon become my only protection. You may 
be sure that these musical, but most melancholy notes, 
tended not to diminish my speed or trepidation, and I seemed| 


sprung into the air, and I sprang over the rock. When I); 


speed my load would allow. But after consuming sufficient) 
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My heart beat as I saw the majestic animal|/gun in hand, as my short sojourn in the country had made 


me quite an adept at many such indispensable accomplish- 
ments. 

I had no sooner seated myself on the first bopgl, ready 
with my gun, than I could hear my late acquaintaffte bound- 
jing forward again, and soon, by the dim light that had ena- 
|bled me to discover the tree, discerned his form alternately 
ascending and descending, leaping high into the air, and, it 
‘seemed to me, full twenty feet forward each time. Tt did not 
in the least puzzle his sagacity to comprehen that the trail, 
‘he was following came to a very abrupt conclusiogy for 
after running several times round the tree, he finally 5. 
himself down beneath it, and raised such a tremendous yelp, 
|that in spite of all my attempts to wear a brave heart, and 

ield as little as possible to terror, this, with the long and 
Mivering cry of the approaching pack, could not but run 
like@*"iron through my blood. Much to my astonishment, the 
wolves seemed content to occupy the back ground. This was 
|soon explained by the appearance of another panther. These 
two formidable enemies occupied the ground alone, while the 
murderous but cowardly wolves slunk back into the obscu.- 
rity of the woods. 

Upon this new arrival, the two seemed for a short time to 
||be holding an infernal council. Soon one of them started 
and ran off, while the other remained crouching beneath the 
tree. I was at a loss to comprehend precisely what this 
movement might import, though I could in any case, only 
remain quiet, with my rifle ready poised. It was difficult to 
resist the temptation of firing at the remaining one; but I 
resolved to preserve my last charge in case of a greater 
emergency. 

I now had leisure to plan every method of escape that my 
invention could devise. Other reflections, by no means so 
pleasant, would persist in intruding themselves. I had 
retained this position but a few minutes, when I hearda slight 
crackle of a dry branch in another tree distant two or three 
rods from the one I was in. I darted my eyes in that direc- 
tion, and there, crouched on a limb a little higher than the 
one I rested on, I could plainly see the other panther in the 
act of springing upon me. Quick as thought, I drew up my 
rifle and fired. The sudden glare shot far into the bosom of 
dim night, and lit up the woods for a moment like a flash of 
lightning. I could fancy it reflected from a thousand wild 
eyes that were gleaming in anxious expectancy upon me. 

But there was slight opportunity for reflection. As the 
panther, at the moment I fired, was on the point of springing, 
the impetus sent him forward and downward, so that he 
struck his claw upon the limb where my feet rested. Fora 
moment he struggled to retain his grasp, and then fell dying 











to be chasing down the little brook with all the demons of the |to the ground. The other panther set upa dismal howl, and 
pit crowding and yelling behind me. '|then started off in a similar manner with the first, and, I 
Presently I could detect a discordant note among the voices | doubted not, with a similar intention. As soon, therefore, as 
of this infernal choir, which I knew at once to be the cry of|/he was out of sight, I slipped hastily from the tree, threw 
the panther, — than which I would rather have met in general away my rifle, —and started with all the speed desperation 
assembly all the wolves of the forest. Notwithstanding the'|could lend. I still ran down the brook, that being my only 
increase of speed caused by the last unpleasant discovery, it! hope — though my heart told me that even that was but 
availed me so little that I could soon distinguish the rustling || slight. 
of leaves and cracking of dry branches, and presently after. I could soon perceive by the howling, that the wolves were 
the measured bounds of the panther struck plain upon my|/again in fresh pursuit. I had ran on now nearly half an 


ear and to my heart. When it seemed to my frightened hour, keeping in advance of the wolves, who had not the 


fancy that I could almost feel the monster’s hot breath upon! 
me, and see in the dark the glare of his eyeballs, I procured 
a temporary reprieve by dropping one quarter of my fine buck, | 
which I had intended for a far different purpose. However, 
I well knew that he would delay only to return with increased 
ferocity after his repast. I quickened my pace, if that were 
possible, straining every nerve, with a faint hope of gaining 
the edge of the wood before I was again placed in so danger-) 
ous a vicinity to my pursuer, but in vain ; I could svon dis-) 
tinguish again his lengthened bounds, each one bringing him! 
nearer and nearer. 


familiar, I again baited him with my venison. ThisI did 


When he had approached so near that I considered him too’ 


courage to attack me, when I again heard the measured 
bound of the panther. My heart sank within me, and I was 
almost in despair, when I thought I caught a glimpse of the 
sky through the trees before me. I now strained every 
nerve, inwardly praying that this might be the case. If it 
was, I knew I was safe ; — otherwise, I could see no proba- 
ble way of escape. The panther seemed to be aware of the 
necessity of putting forth a last effort, and gained upon me 
even faster than before. I could not turn to look, but I was 
| well aware that every leap brought him nearer to me. — At 
last I reached some thick firs, and one bound from them 
brought me intothe open moonlight. There was a house not 
fifty rods from the place where I was. I knew the place at 








fierce animal seemed but to have sharpened his appetite for 
a richer repast. 
fragment, my means of defence or escape seemed to have 
been exhausted. However, I resolved to climb with all 
haste into the first tree which would admit of it, and defend 
myself as well as I could with the sole remaining charge in 
my rifle. By good fortune I immediately discovered one 
which answered my purpose very well. It was of a middle 


till my load was gone—and instead of being satisfied, the) 


When I had dropped the last remaining) 


a glance. It was a mill upon the brook I had followed, situ- 
| ated about ten miles from my uncle’s house, whence I started. 
, The panther followed me half way to the house, toward which 
\I struck with all speed. As I burst open the door, and 
ang that I was so quickly transported from the most immi- 
jnen: danger to a place of security, the revulsion of my 
feelings was so powerful that I fell headlong upon the floor 
vin a swoon. However, I was among friends and lacked 
|no needful attention, and the next day was ready to hunt 


i] 
i} 








size, and destitute of branches for some twenty or thirty feet 


‘again —taking the precaution, however, to examine my 


tions upon the ground, I was at length once more in a statel|from the ground. I found no difficulty in climbing it with! powder flask before I started. — New Yorker. 
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“WALK IN THE LIGHT OF THINE EYES.” 


BY MARY H. MAXWELL. 





Original. 





Wa x in that light whose burnished rays 
Dance o’er thy path from morn to morn, 

Walk in that path whose devious ways 
To heights of splendor lead thee on ; 

But shut thine eye and close thine ear 

On all that looks or whispers fear. 


On! on, and up the towering height 

Where gorgeous beauty greets thine eye — 
Think not of age, but shield thy sight, 

If clouds hang threatening from the sky ; 
The day of darkness waits for thee, 
Then speed thee onward, fearlessly. 


Childhood and youth, like gladdened streams, 
Pass quickly to their destined deep — 

The golden sun from darkness beams, 
And swiftly climbs the highest steep, 

Then down the hill-side takes his flight, 

And whispers back —a long good night. 


Then on ! — for o’er thy treasured sweets 
A blighting mildew soon will come, 
When hoary age, in silence creeps 
Around thy flowers of youthful bloom ; 
When night with deepening shades of fear 
In awful gloom is brooding near. 


PHRENOLOGICAL COURTSHIP. 





Original. 





In a work lately published, entitled, ‘The Philosophy of} 
Courtship and Marriage,” the author seriously recommends| 
the aid of practical phrenology in the selection of a wife. 
Let us suppose, then, the custom of examining the heads of 
one’s female acquaintance, for this purpose, has become gen- 
eral among bachelors, and that a young man never ventures 
to offer his hand to a young lady, until he has had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting her head! We will suppose the young 
phrenologist introduced to a lady of pleasing countenance and 
deportment. He does not, according to the ancient custom, | 
take his seat before her to enter into conversation for the) 
sake of watching the expressions of her countenance, and of; 
learning the characterof her mind. Physiognomy is noth- 
ing ; conversation is nothing ; reputation and deportment are) 
nothing at all in the balance in which her character is to be; 
weighed. He must sit a short time directly in front of her, 
as if he were going to magnetize her, in order to survey the, 
capaciousness of her frontal region. He must then contrive) 
slily to edge round, first atthe side of his candidate, to mark 
with furtive glance, the prominence of the intellectual organs, 
and then gradually get behind her, where he can convenient-| 
ly examine the developement of her selfish, destructive, and) 
other animal organs, which protrude laterally and occipitally.'| 

Upon his first greeting, we will suppose our young phre-| 
nologist to have been exceedingly smitten with the beauty, | 
wit, and amiable appearance of this young lady. He makes 
his examination, therefore, with the greatest anxiety. While} 
sitting behind her, under pfetence of talking with another, 
member of the company, he wants to make a comparison’ 
between the relative size of Benevolence and Destructiveness, 
the last of which he finds enormously large. He makes’ 
some casual remark to her, therefore, which causes her to, 
turn round about half way, presenting the side of her face to’ 
his phrenological optics. Greatly horrified, he perceives a; 
very moderate size in the organ of Benevolence, to counteract) 
the extraordinary action of the destructive and pugnacious) 
propensities. The poor fellow had begun, when he first saw! 
her lovely face, to be considerably enamored. Her forehead, 
though very low, exhibited a beautiful expression of mildness| 
in combination with her other features. Though Causality! 
was deficient, an unusual degree of intelligence beamed from 
her eyes, and exhibited itself in her prudent and agreeable, 
conversation. Meekness and amiableness sat on her beauti- 
ful lips; but Destructiveness protruded in an unusual degree 
from the side of her head! The tones of her voice were 
sweet and mild, and the attention she received from all 
her intimate acquaintance, proved their extreme regard for 
her; bnt Combativeness was large, and Benevolence almost 
entirely wanting! Love, which had begun to kindle in his 
breast, is suddenly converted into fear af€i trembling, and 
he dares no longer remain in the room with her, lest she 
should discover his imprudent errand, and afford him a prac- 
tical demonstration of the truth of his science. 

























He gets up on his feet and strides, with an air of indiffer- 


mirror as he passes by, and observes the wonderful devel- 
opement of all the intellectual, reverential, and other excel- 
lent organs on his own extraordinary pate. “Such a 
beautiful assemblage of organs,” whispers he to himself, 
‘“‘maust never be thrown away upon one whose phrenological 
deficiencies must ever render her incapable of appreciating 
their worth and grandeur! Destructiveness and Combativeness, 
large ; Benevolence and Reverence, small! Alas! she will be 
too apt to sport the inexpressibles ! ”” 

He quits the company of this amiable lady, and resolves 
never to see her again. He proposes, however, for a new 
adventure, being desirous to fill up a void in his heart. He 
proposes to visit a neighbor, who is entertaining a young 
female stranger at her house. He takes but ordinary pains 
with his dress; his vanity being sufficiently satisfied, if he 
can but make his intellectual man appear advantageously, 
which he expects will be closely criticized. He approaches 
his glass, and diligently brushes back the ringlets from his 
expansive forehead, which was wonderfully enlarged by the 
rickets, in his childhood! He glories in this grand passport 
(since phrenology was in fashion,) into all good society. He 
carefully shaves his temples, to display the magnificent 
developement of Ideality, and strokes back the hair on the 
top of his bold and projecting forehead, to make a still fuller 
display of the organ of Benevolence! 

Having dressed his developements, he sets off to visit the 
young stranger, confident of captivating her, if she havea 
good head, by the intellectual beauty of his rickety forehead! 
He enters the room, and is introduced toa young lady of 
tolerable beauty, but with rather too much vehemence and 
eagerness in the expression of her face. Her complexion is 
good, and her features, though rather severe, are well formed 
and agreeable. He talks with her upon a variety of subjects, 
and finds her, to say the least, quite as intelligent as himself. 
He soon becomes purposely silent, and leaves her to talk 
with some other member of the company, while he leisurely 
surveys the intellectual premises. He is delighted. He 
finds her head broad in front, remarkably narrow in its mid- 
dle width, and exceedingly long. While thus busied, he thus 
soliloquizes mentally : — 

“ All the organs in the frontal and coronal region, beautifully 
farge! ‘Charming and intelligent creature! Conscientiousness, 
sweetly bulging out in the posterior coronal and Jateral region 
of the caput! How virtuous, and faithful to all her moral 
obligations! Destructiveness, Combativeness, and Acquisitive- 
ness, very small —scarcely observable. Beautiful narrow 
head! Whata mild, meek, and amiable creature she must 
be!” In his raptures, he is seized with a fit of absence of 
mind, and begins to peer about her head and neck as closely 
as if he were examining a statue. The young lady, exceed- 
ingly jealous and annoyed, moves several times away from 
him. He edges up to her again, and finally, to make sure 
the evidence of his eyes, he lays his hand upon the back part 
of her head and neck, to examine the combative propensity, 
which seems so extremely small to his vision. No sooner is 
this done, than he receives from his adorable, a smart box on 
the ears, accompanied with looks and words, which prove 
that he is no longer safe in her company. She orders him 
out of the house, and he makes his escape, supposing that 
there must be a preternatural activity of the organs, which, on 
the head of this young virago, were so extremely small! 
Here the scene ends, which may be regarded as but a speci- 
men of the incidents that miglit frequently occur, were phre- 
nology to come into fashion ! ; 

N. B. Napoleon and William Cobbett, the pugnacious 
radical, had remarkably narrow heads! The head of Gen. 
Jackson is said to be narrow. Dr. Franklin and Sir Walter 
Scott, on the other hand, had very wide heads ! 





JACOB LORILLARD, 
A PATTERN OF PIETY AND INDUSTRY. 


Jacos Lorittarp was born in the city of New York, in 
1774. He had an early education, and was indented as an 
apprentice to a tobacconist. “He then began to devote his 
spare time to his own improvement; and after learning the 
rudiments of a common education, continued to push his 
studies into higher branches of knowledge. His savings 
were expended in books, which were his greatest delight. 
He entered on business with a capital of three thousand dol- 
lars; two-thirds of which was borrowed. But with the bet- 


jter capital of integrity, industry, and perseverance, he rapidly 


ence, across the room. He casts a sidelong glance into the 
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‘advanced in worldly prosperity, until he possessed more than 
a million of dollars. 

Benevolence and generosity were exhibited throughout his 
course. He was always ready to assist young men in the 
outset of life, and loved to give them the aid of his name in 
procuring pecuniary aid in business. He has assumed the 
debts of a friend, to@very large amount, in order to give 
time to obtain relief fiom a temporary pressure. His deeds 
of charity to the sick, to the poor, and the stranger, were 
constant ; always unostentatious, and often done secretly, 
through the agency of others! He was liberal in lending to 
students, clergymen, and others, in many cases not intend- 
ing to reclaim the loan, and in others, having no prospect of 
recovering it. He was a kind friend to his servants, giving 
substantial presents to those who left him after long service, 
jand ever after regarding them with favor. He was.an ac- 
itive member of a number of religious, benevolent, and mer- 
cantile institutions ; and in all, the judgment, liberality, and 
integrity of his character were strongly manifested. 

But the highest distinction of this excellent man was the 
deep and unaffected piety which sanctified his heart, and 
hallowed all his employments. At the early age of seven- 
teen years, he consecrated at the altar, his body and soul to 
the service of God, and neither the engagements of business, 
nor the temptations of prosperity, ever diverted him from it ; 
but he lived and died in the Lord. In his personal char- 
acter, as well as in the purity and benevolence of his life, he 
was a faithful follower of his meek and lowly Master. In 
the bosom of his family he was an instructor, example and 
guide. He was not only a regular worshipper in the sanc- 
tuary, an attentive hearer of the word, and an humble and 
devout partaker of the holy communion; but it was his 
earnest wish and prayer, as well as the constant .object of 
his exertions, that his whole house should serve the Lord. 
Each morning and evening, all were gathered around him 
in family prayer, and on the Lord’s day he uniformly de- 
voted a portion of it to the religious instruction of his chil- 
dren, by a simple and familiar exposition of the Scriptures. 

It may well be supposed that such a holy and well-spent 
life would have a serene and peaceful close. When he per- 
ceived that his death was approaching, which he had not ex- 
pected until it was near at hand, there was no agitation nor 
fear, but he was calm, submissive and resigned. Like the 
patriarch of old, he ealled his children around him, and be- 
ginning with the youngest, he gave, in the most affecting 
and impressive manner, to each one of them, according to 
their respective dispositions, characters and habits, the ad- 
monition, counsel, or encouragements which was appropriate 
to the case ; and shortly after, with a hope full of immor- 
tality, he sank away, easily and gently, and slept in the Lord. 














































Favu.ts.—There is a great difference (says Fielding) be- 
tween those faults which candor may construe into impru- 
dence, and those which can be deduced from villany only ; 
the former, perhaps, are even more apt to subject a man to 
ruin, but if he reform, his character will at length, be totally 
retrieved ; the world, though not immediately, will in time 
be reconciled to him ; and he may reflect, not without some 
mixture of pleasure, on the dangers he hath escaped. But 
villany, when once discovered, is irretrievable ; the stains 
which this leaves behind, no time will wash away. The 
censures of mankind will pursue the wretch, their scorn 
will abash him in public, and if shame drives him into re- 
tirement, he will go to it with all those terrors with which a 
weary child, who is afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from com- 
pany to go to bed alone. Here his murdered conscience 
will haunt him ; repose, like a false friend, will fly from him ; 
wherever he turns his eyes, horror presents itself; if he 
looks backward, unavailing repentance treads on his heels ; 
if forward, incurable despair stares him in the face, till like. 
a condemned prisoner in a confined dungeon, he detests his 
present condition, and yet dreads,the consequences of that 
hour which is to relieve him from it. 

A Rertection.—It should be remembered that every 
loathsome inmate of penitentiaries and state prisons was 
once a gentle, inoffensive, and prattling child; that every 
criminal who has expiated his “crimes upon the gallows,” 
once was pressed to a mother’s breast, and drew his life 
giving nourishment from her bosom! Bad moral training, 
wrong influences, and debasing examples, do their work, and 
transform our endearing offspring into ferocious men, who 
shock humanity by the foulness of their guilt and the mon- 
istrous audacity of their crimes. — Lynn Freeman. 
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[conctupDED.] 


Narvrat philosophy has followed ata humble distance, the 
example of geometry, but it has effected a larger proportion 
of common, practical applications of its results. If Rumford, 
has succeeded in diminishing by one-half, the expense of the 
arts that need the use of fuel, and in feeding the poor at the 
rate of eighteen deniers a meal, it was in consequence of 
having accurately studied the laws of the communication of| 
heat. If charcoal filtres now insure us every where whole- 
some water, it is because some Dutch chemists minutely | 
examined the laws of the absorption of gases. If, in 1814, 
Paris was not decimated by a pestilential fever which the 
war had brought into its hospitals, it is because Scheele, the 
Swedisb chemist, had discovered, thirty years before, an acid 
which imprisons contagions, and soon destroys their germs. 

The wonders of the steam-engine especially, are without a 
parallel. Since the sound mathematical theory of the action 
of heat, made it, in the hands of Watt, a moving power, at 
once the most efficient and most easily controlled, there 
seems to be nothing of Which it is incapable. Geometry 
and mechanics may, one day, seem to be endowed with vital | 
powers. It spins and weaves, and more steadily too than 
any operative, for it knows neither distraction, nor fatigue. | 
Three motions are sufficient to make a shoe. A cylinder, 
provided, with a cutting instrument, cuts out the upper 
leather and the sole; another makes the holes into which a) 
third drives the little nails, which it immediately clenches, | 
and the shoe is made. It also draws sheets of paper from! 
the vat, which might be made, if necessary, many leagues in| 
length. It even prints! What admiration it would have ex-| 
cited in Gutemberg, that fortunate inventor of moveable) 
types, if he could have seen, issuing by thousands, from be- 
tween a pair of cylinders, in a single night, without inter-| 
ruption, and almost without the intervention of the hand, | 
those daily sheets which penetrate, at last, into the depths of | 
the American forests, bearing the lessons of moral expe-| 
rience and the light of the arts! “A steam engine in a car- 
riage whose wheels are adapted to a railway, draws after it 
a train of other cars. These are filled, the steam is raised, 
and off they run with all speed, to be unladened at the other! 
end of the route. The traveller who sees them thus trav- 
ersing the country, finds it difficult to believe even his own| 
eyes. And what can be more surprising, and more likely| 
to be followed by important consequences, than the phenom- 
enon which we all have witnessed, —a vessel crossing the 
sea without sails, without oars, and without seamen. One! 
man to feed the furnace, and another to direct the helm, and| 
she is fully manned. She is impelled by an internal force, 
floating on the waves like a thing of life —like a bird of the| 
sea. It is perfectly obvious how much this invention will 
simplify the navigation of our rivers, and how much agri-) 
culture will gain in the shape of men and horses, whose| 
exertions will be expended in the cultivation of the soil.| 
But we may also discern in the distance — and this, perhaps, 
will be its most important result —the change which it will 
effect in maritime war and in the power of nations. It is| 
extremely probable that we have here a discovery to be, 
added to the list of those that have changed the face of the| 
world. 

No discovery could appear more purely theoretical than| 
that of the existence of saccharine matter in other plants| 
than the cane. Margrave, its author, was far from expect-| 
ing that it would one day undermine the colonial monupoly, 
and destroy every pretext for the shameful traffic in slaves ; 
yet this effect it very probably will produce, and very shortly | 
too. At first they laughed at the domestic sugar manufac.' 
tures, because they appeared to be created by a policy that| 
was justly odious. The manufacturers let them laugh, but, 
aided by the light of science, they brought their processes) 
to a state of great perfection, and quietly sold their sugar. 
If, as every appearance indicates, theif profits are certain 
wherever the agricultural and manufacturing operations are | 
carried on in the same place, their ae will soon have. 
yielded fifty millions of new products. It will, every winter, | 








furnish occupation to forty thousand people, and the refuse, 


alone will fatten a hundred thousand neat cattle, and all this 








our soil. This enormous augmentation of wealth, these 
prodigious changes in commerce, navigation, and the mutual 
relations of states, have resulted from the simple circum- 
stance, that a Berlin chemist, fifty years ago, thought of an- 
alyzing the juices of the beet by means of alcohol. Now 
this discovery, which has proved so fruitful, is only one par- 
ticular result of a great and far more productive doctrine, — 
I mean the theory of the elements of organic bodies, and the 
facility with which they may be metamorphosed, for which 
we are especially indebted to Lavoisier. 

As the immediate principles of organic bodies differ but 
little from one another, and each one continues the same, in 
whatever species it may be found, it follows that when one 
of these species is wanting, we have only to supply its place 
with another; and if necessary, we may even create the 
principle we want, by slightly varying the proportions of the 
elements of another principle. In this new kind of magic 
the achievements of chemistry are almost unlimited ; any 
thing whatever may be changed into, or extracted from 
anything else. Vinegar is obtained from wood, spermaceti. 
from horse-flesh, soap from the flesh of fishes, hartshorn 
from the parings of cloth, the bi-oxalate of potash from 
sugar, and sugar from starch. From old bones is extracted 
a horny substance, which may be moulded at pleasure, or 
extended into sheets of calking-paper as transparent as 
glass. A little sulphuric acid renders the impurest oil 
inodorous and colorless like water. For ten years past, 
the smallest apartments have been lighted by argand lamps, 
at one-tenth of the former expense; but chemistry has done 
still more than this. It has obtained hydrogen from coal, 
and lighted manufactories, workshops and whole houses, | 
by means of the same material that serves to warm them. 
From the cellar where the gas is made, it proceeds through 
pipes to the openings in the lamps, whence it issues in a 
stream of light, like water from a fountain. Like many 
others, this is a French invention, neglected by us and adopt- 
ed by others. Nothing but the fear of depreciating the price) 
of whale oil, has prevented every street in London from being 
lighted by this gas. 

In addressing the Academy of Sciences, I may be allowed 
the use of figures, for they are almost its natural language. 
If we were to seek for the pecuniary value that France has 
received, within the last twenty years, from the practical 
inventions which have been derived from the discoveries of! 
Berthollet, Chaptal, Vauquelin, Thenard, and others, in 
mineral chemistry alone, a very limited branch of the physi- 
cal sciences, such as the manufacture of soda, of sal ammo- 
niac, of the oxydes of lead, of the mineral acids, all which 
articles we should otherwise have been obliged to import ;| 
the refining of iron, the cementation of steel, and the im-) 
provement of the arts which make use of these primary 
substances, the gross amount must be estimated at hundreds 
of millions. 

Now, not one of the inventions which have been the 
means of procuring this amount of wealth and enjoyment, 





















could have been achieved without the aid of science. They! 
are. merely easy practical illustrations of a high order of} 
truths, which have not been sought expressly for this pur-! 
pose, but have been pursued for themselves alone, by men, 
who have been led on solely by a thirst for knowledge. 
They who reduce them to practice could not have discovered 
their germs ; while they, on the other hand, who did discover! 
these germs, were unable to devote themselves to the task of, 
obtaining from them any practical benefits. Absorbed: in 
their own elevated contemplations, they scarcely were aware 
of the important results that sprung from some of their ideas. 
These manufacturing edifices, these populous colonies, these 
ships that cleave the seas ; this abundance, this luxury, this 
bustle, all proceed from them, who, in the mean while, are 
unconscious of it all. The moment a principle becomes 
practical, they abandon it to common minds, and think of it} 
no more. 

That such a noble and fruitful source might never be! 
cried up, that meditation might never cease to give utterance 
to her sublime thoughts, the munificence of our kings has 
introduced science into their palaces, and bestowed upon its 
followers favors highly honorable, no doubt, but far inferior 
to those which, in any other career, the most adverse fortune 
would not have refused as the reward of such persevering 
labors. If it is to be deemed an additional compliment to 
their philosophy, to have considered such favors superfluous 
to them, it must be admitted, at least, that, on the part of the 
state, it would not have been a profitless use of its means, 





without diminishing in the least the former productions of||and we are inclined to wish that all its financial speculations 









might prove as fortunate as that. So far is this kind of 
public expense from being opposed to the interests of men of 
property, that the branches of industry which it has created 
have been the means of doubling their income within the 
last fifty years, either by giving rise to new arts that have 
required an immense amount of raw material, or by increas- 
ing the number of agricultural products, in consequence of 
which every soil has furnished what is best suited to its na- 
ture, and bad seasons have not been followed by the univer- 
sal loss of crops. 

For the discontinuance of the practice of fallowing-land, 
which, partial as it still is, has already added ten thousand 
kilometres, which in fact is equivalent to the acquisition of 
a large province, to the kingdom, we are indebted to men, 

perceived that though the soil is exhausted for one 
t it is not for every other, and that a rotation of crops, 
which has regard to the different kinds of food that different 
plants require, is profitable in all soils and all climates. 
Now this truth was discovered, not by laborers, but by 
botanists. 

For ages past the poor people of Landes have seen the 
downs of the gulf ofGascony considerably advancing into 
the interior of the country, burying their houses and 
churches, and ruining their tillage lands by the marshes 
which they made in their progress. This they saw without 
the power to prevent it. Daubenton anc Brémontier uttered 
the command to stop, and from that moment, wherever the 
processes indicated by them have been followed, the downs 
are immovable. Thus, the inhabitants may have, whenever 
they are disposed, hundreds of square leagues of good soil, 
in the midst of those sands which seemed destined to be for 
ever the sport of the winds. : 

We cannot but believe that our proprietors, far from com- 
plaining, would have been richer and happier, if there had 
been used in making such conquests, but the ten-thousandth 
part of what has been torn from them, for the purpose of 
devastating half Europe, with no other effect than to render 
our name detestable, and to lose our conquests at last. Still, 
the little assistance which has been rendered to scientific 
pursuits in this manner, explains the fact that property and 
industry have survived under the weight of so many bur- 
dens and impediments. The more the government has 
oppressed it, the more has science seemed to increase its 
efforts to succor it. So long, then, as it continues to feel the 
impulse it has received, we need not despair of the fortune 
of the state. A little mental tranquillity, for some to med- 
itate and discover, and for others to learn and apply to prac- 
tice, and soon, new prodigies will demonstrate how much 
can be done by science to repair our misfortunes. Unhap- 
pily, this condition, which is so necessary to its progress, is 
one which it is unable to bring about of itself. It pursues 
comets through the immensity of space; but the human 
heart escapes its grasp; it laughs at the ocean billows, but 
it has no secrets for calming the restlessness of ambition. 
And yet it would be a mistake to suppose it entirely indiffer- 
ent to the repose of nations. 

In the midst of this universal opposition of the poor and 
the rich, of this jealousy of individuals, which is the princi- 
pal cause of the disturbance of nations, and that jealousy of 
nations which is almost the sole cause of their wars, indus- 
try, and the science which has produced it, are natural me- 
diators. They equalize the lot of nations by triumphing 
over the obstacles of climate, and they equalize the results 
of private fortunes, by rendering enjoyments of more easy 
attainment. They constitute the only effectual agrarian 
law, because it is the only one accordant with public justice, 
and because, by means of a peculiar advantage, they, who 
are degraded in the social Seale by the operation of this law, 
experience real happiness in accelerating its execution. 

How interesting would be the picture that an eloquent pen 
might trace, of the influence of science upon civilization ! 
Looking back to remote ages, or transported into barbarous 
nations, it would show us the pretended man of nature tyran- 
nizing over his own family, and invariably treating his fel- 
low men like the beasts of the forest. Gradually, the first 
glimmering of philosophy, by disclosing to him the means of 
profitably employing his vanquished enemy, softens this 
ferocious creature. The slave, in turn, seeks a solace under 
his sufferings in the observation of nature, and soon ap- 
proaches to the level of his master, by impressing him with 
admiration for th&vorks of God, or the discoveries of genius, 
Force, that primitive magistracy of rude nations, disarms 
itself, when science, by developing the arts, renders the 
tributes of peaceful labor more valuable than arbitrary ex- 
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actions. Property is set free; the industrious classes are 
elevated, and strengthen the hands of wise kings in their 
struggles against anarchy and disorder ; and the real magis- 
tracy, that which recognizes the supremacy of the eternal 
laws of justice, reduces all ranks to submission. 

Then fortunes become diffused among families, according 
to the part they have contributed to the public good, and 
thus indicating the measure of their services, as well as 
social rank, they naturally establish that stability towards 
which society tends. Behold the pleasing, but sure prospect ! 
the happy era whose arrival the errors of governments and 
the imprudences of subjects may delay, but cannot prevent 
altogether, when science, wealth and industry, with nothing 
to do, but to aid and augment one another, will advance the 
happiness of man to its farthest earthly limit! May I ng 
invoke these powers on this memorable day, when a p 
whose intelligence renders his approbation more precious 
than his favors, consecrates, with the seal of his authority, 


the bonds that have recently united all the branches of 


human knowledge ; when by permitting us to enrol under a 
name which has not been borne without some glory, those 
whom a century of labors have rendered illustrious, he en- 
gages, in some degree, to afford the protection of his royal 
sceptre, without distinction of time, to every great and 
excellent achievement. 

We also, in respectful gratitude, have new engagements 
to assume, which I have already mentioned. The duties that 
science has performed in periods of misfortune, must be the 
measure of those she imposes upon us in times of peace 
and protection. j 


[We give our readers another specimen of the gems contributed by the 
young ladies of Wilbrahain Academy for their Coronat.]} 


THE WATERS. 





Original. 





A gem for the Coronal, but not of the “ first water.”? Written on a 
rainy day. 
Littte fountain! bright and sparkling, 
Oozing from the velvet ground, 
How sweet, to see thy waters bubbling 
With gurgling sound. 


Little streamlet! gently coursing 
With a faint and murmuring song ; 
1 love to watch thy waters, threading 
Slowly along. 


Thou playful rill! frisking, dancing, 
Leaping, dashing with a bound, — 
I smile to see thy waters sporting 
Round and around. 


Mighty river! 6nward rolling 
To the deep and dark blue sea, 
Reproved I mark thy ceaseless moving 
Tby industry ! 


Thou cataract ! ever pouring 
Down the fearful chasm’s side 
Thy torrent mass of waters roaring, 
In kingly pride, 


Awed, I see their mighty dashing, 
Awed, 1 hear their deafening roar ; 
Awed, Vil revere the power that moves thee 
For evermore. 


Majestic ocean! widely spreading ! 
Fathomless and shoreless sea ! 
Of thee, a bright and touching emblem, 


Eternity! ** y, 








Poissarpes.— The poissardes or fish-women at Paris, form 
a sort of body-corporate. In the time of Louis XIV., the 
Dauphin having recovered from a long illness, the fish- 
women deputed four of their troop to offer their congratu- 
lations. After some difficulties, the ladies were admitted by 
the king’s special command, and conducted to the Dauphin’s 
apartment. One of them begana sort of harangue. “What 
would have become of us, if our dear Dauphin had died? 
We should have lost our all.” The king meanwhile had 
entered behind, and being extremely jealous of his power 
and glory, frowned at this ill-judged compliment; when 


another of the deputation, with a ready wit, regained his/ 


good graces, by a7ding, “ True we should have lost our all — 
for our good king couid never have survived his son, and 
would doubtless have died of grief.’ The neatness of this 
unexpected turn was much admired. 

















MISCELLANIES, 





STRANGLING OF AN OPIUM DEALER. 

Tue last accounts from China contain the following par- 
ticalars of an execution : — Desirous of witnessing this scene, 
says an eye witness, I approached the mod, and in a quarter 
of an hour the Tsotang of Macoa arrived, and with him from 
fifty to sixty police runners. A few minutes afterward, the 
Yew-foo military officer from Casa Branca, the Heang-Shan-. 
Heen-min-foo of Casa Branca, came in rotation, followed by 
the unfortunate culprit, in a bamboo cage, borne by the two 
executioners, and guarded by about one hundred of the Im- 
perial Infantry. There were two matted bamboo sheds built 
up for this occasion, the distance between them being from 
hirty-five to forty yards. One of these sheds was furnished 
with chairs and tables, where the mandarins seated them- 
selves, after having exchanged the customary civilities with 
dne another ; the other was the place for the execution, and 
was consequently fitted up in a less expensive style, contain- 
ing merely a slight wooden cross about six feet in height, 
with a hole in the upper part immediately above the horizon- 
tal cross-piece. Three guns were fired as a signal to prepare 
for the execution of the culprit. With his arms and legs 
heavily loaded with shackles of iron, he was literally shaken 
out of the cage, a most pitiable looking object covered with 
filth, and so emaciated from an existence of four months in 
a Chinese prison, as to seem more dead than alive. He was 
dragged to the place of execution, and placed standing on a 
piece of brick, touching the cross with his back, — the exe- 
cutioners lashing a rope round his legs, under the arms, 
and then through the hole in the upper part of the cross, 
after which it was passed several times round his neck, and 
again through the hole. They then made use of a stick, 
resembling a long arrow, about five feet in length, which 
was passed through the loops of the cord, and twisted round 
several times for the purpose of tightening the rope, in order 
to effect strangulation. No apparent signal, other than the 
removal of a piece of brick from under the feet, was given 
for the fatal turning of the stick. The expression of the 
man’s countenance did not change, nor was he observed to 
make any struggle. When he had been dead about ten 
minutes, the mandarins departed under a salute of three 
guns, and shortly afterwards the executioners followed, but 
tot until they’had fully assured themselves, by examination 
of his eyes and mouth, that he was dead. ‘The body was to 
continue hanging on the cross for three days, as a spectacle 
and a warning to all dealers in opium, and others, after 
which period his friends would have permission to remove 
the body, on paying for the same. The name of this unfor- 
tunate man was Kowk Pung. He kept a small shop for 
twenty years at Shale-tow, a village on the inner harbor, in 
the neighborhood of the place of execution. He bore an ex- 
cellent character among all those who had any dealings with 
him ; and he was seized for having sold only a few balls or 
cakes of opium on account of another party. In the exag- 
gerated report made by the Viceroy to the Emperor, these 
balls or cakes of opium were multiplied into as many scores 
of chests, and he was represented as being one of the largest 
dealers in the drug, and as residing, for the sake of security, 
in the secluded village above-named. Kowk Pung was 
forty-five years of age, and has left three wives and several 
children. 

EVENING BEFORE MARRIAGE.— TWO IMPORTANT SECRETS. 

“T wie tell you,” continued her aunt to Louise, “two 
things which I have fully proved. The first will go far 
toward preventing the possibility of any discord after mar- 
riage’; the second is the best and surest preservative of fem- 
inine character.” 

“Tell me!” said Lonise, anxiously. 

“ The first is this: demand of your bridegroom, as soon 
as the marriage ceremony is over, a solemn vow, and prom- 
ise yourself, never, even in jest, to dispute, or express any 
disagreement. I tell you never! for what begins in mere 
bantering will lead to serious earnest. Avoid expressing 
any irritation at one another’s words. Mutual forbearance 
is the one great secret of domestic happiness. If you have 
erred, confess it freely, even if confession cost you some 
tears. Farther, promise faithfully and solemnly, never upon 
any pretext or excuse to have any secrets or concealments 
from each other; but to keep your affairs from father, mother, 
brother, sister, relations and the world. Let them be known 
only to each“ other and to yourGod. Remember that any 


third person admitted into your corfidence, becomes a party 








between you. They will naturally side with one or the other. 
Promise to avoid this, and renew the vow upon every temp- 
tation. It will preserve that perfect confidence, that union, 
which will indeed make you as one. Oh, if the newly mar- 
ried would but practice this secret spring of connubial peace, 
how many unions would be happy, which are now misera- 
ble.”” — Knickerbocker. 


THE CADI BECHIR AND THE CALIPH OF CORDOVA. 


A poor widow of Zehra, a small town near Cordova, in 
Spain, possessed a field contiguous to the palace gardens of 
the Caliph Hakham. It was the Caliph’s pleasure to build a 
pavilion in this little field, and he sent to purchase the land 
of the widow; she refused, however, to sell her inheritance, 
and declared that she never could part with what had been 
left her by her fathers. It is not probable that the Caliph 
ever heard of her resistance, for his historians all agree in 
praising his goodness and benevolence ; but the intendant of 
the gardens, worthy minister of a despotic king, took posses- 
sion of the field by force, and the pavilion was erected. The 
poor woman, in despaig, repaired to Cordova to tell her sad 
story to the Cadi Bechir, and to act his advice in the matter. 
The Cadi’s opinion was, that the Commander of the Faithful 
had no more right to his neighbor’s possessions, than any 
of his subjects ; and he took some little time to consider what 
would be the best means of reminding the Caliph of this 
truth, since even the best of sovereigns are liable, at times, 
to forget it. 

One day while Hakham sat surrounded by his court, in 
the very pavilion built upon the poor woman’s property, the 
Cadi Bechir was seen riding up, mounted on his ass, holding 
an empty bag. The Caliph asked, with some surprise, the 
reason of his journey. Commander of the Faithful, replied 
Bechir, I come to ask permission to fill this bag with some of 
the earth at my feet. Hakham consented readily to this 
request, and the Cadi filled his bag ; he then approached the 
Caliph, and humbly asked him to put the finishing stroke to 
his goodness by assisting him to lift the bag and to place it 
on the ass’s back. Hakham, amused at such a proposal, 
agreed to satisfy him; but on attempting to move the bag, 
he found it so heavy that he let it fall, and smiling at the Cadi, 
complained of its enormous weight. “Prince!” exclaimed 
the cadi, with great solemnity, “this bag thou findest so 
heavy, contains bufa very small portion of the field thou hast 
usurped from one of thy subjects — how then wilt thou be 
able to support the weight of the whole field, when thou shalt 
appear before the great Judge, with the burden of this ini- 
quity on thy soul?”? Hakham, struck by this image, embra- 
ced the Cadi, thahking him for his lesson, and acknowledg- 
ing at once his crime, he restored the field to the widow, and 
added to it the pavilion as a present, together with its rich 
contents. 





THE DEAD SEA. 


Mr. Cass, American Minister at Paris, who in August, 
1830, stood upon the shore of the Dead Sea, traversed the 
track-way of the Israelites through the wilderness, and noted 
the place of the passage across the Red Sea, remarks — 

‘“ And this is the Dead Sea, and below these dark waters, 
are the sites, perhaps the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah, such 
as ‘when the smoke of the country went up, as the smoke of 
a furnace.’ There is a tale, that nothing living, not even a 
bird, can ever cross this sea. But there is no need of imag- 
inary stories to heighten the desolation of the scene ; and we, 
as well as other travellers, can testify to its inaccuracy, by 
our own observations. We believe, however, that its waters 
are unfavorable to animal life; and, though a shell or two 
may be occasionally picked up upon the shore, yet these have 
been probably brought down by the Jordan. The water is 
excessively bitter and nauseous; and, if additional evidence 
were wanting, we also could testify to its great gravity, and 
to the buoyancy of the human body, when immersed in it. 
{t is only by much exertion, and for a very short time, that 
any one can get and remain below the surface. 

“ We went from here to the Jordan, and struck the river, 
where, tradition says, the children of Israel passed over, when 
they first entered the Land of Promise. On the west side is 
a low bottom; and on the east, a high sandy bluff, and the 
shores of the river are covered with aquatic bushes. The © 
water was thick and turbid, and the current rapid, and too 
deep to be sounded, ‘for Jordan overflowed all his banks, all 
the time of harvest? And here crossed the Jewish nation, 
over this turbulent stream, ‘on dry ground, until all the 
people were passed clean over Jordan.’ And we followed 
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their route to Jericho, the frontier city of the Canaanites, 


venerable body to preside in their councils, and in that ca-|| With his namesake, John Adams, Warren and Hancock, he 


where the people shouted with a great shout, that the wall fell | pacity, he had the singular good fortune to sign the com-||perceived the inevitable necessity of striking for Indepen- 


down flat, so that the people went up into the city, every man /||mission of George Washington, and the immortal honor to 
straight before him, and they took the city.’—There is no city affix his name first to the Declaration of Independence. To 
now to take, nor are there any walls now to fall. There are||the solid qualities of character, he added all the graces of the 
a few miserable hovels, made of rude stones and mud, and |/old school ;.and, as if to meet the taunts which were daily 


dence, a considerable time before it was generally admitted. 
In some branches of knowledge he was excelled by other 
men; but one thing he knew thoroughly, and that was Lib- 
erty. He began with it early, studied it long, and possessed 


the ruined walls of a building of the middle ages, where the|/pointed at the rustic simplicity of the American cause, the||the whole science of it. He knew it, class and order, — 


wretched Arabs burrow, rather than live. Jericho has dis- 
appeared as completely as her rival cities, which sunk before 
the wrath of the Almighty. And it requires an effort to be 
satisfied, that here the great miracle, which attended the en- 
trance of the Jews into Canaan, was performed, though the 
truth of the denunciation is before the eyes of the traveller ; 
‘Cursed be the man before the Lord, that raiseth up and 
buildeth this city Jericho.’ ” 





SAMUEL ADAMS AND JOHN HANCOCK, 


BY EDWARD EVERETT. 








Do you ask why we should pause at their names? Let 
the proclamation of General Gage furnish the answer. “J 





enemies of the country beheld in its patriotic President, an 
elegance of appearance and manners unsurpassed at their 
own court. (When the rapid depreciation of continental 
paper had greatly increased the distresses of the people, Han- 





cock instructed his agents at home, to receive that poor dis- 
credited currency, with which his country was laboring to 


and when asked his opinion in Congress of the policy of an 

assault upon Boston, he recommended the measure, although | 
it would lay half his property in ashes. During all the dis- 
tresses which preceded the commencement of hostilities, 
while Boston was sinking under the privations of the Port 
Bill, Hancock not only forebore the enforcement of his 
debts, but literally shared his diminished income with his 
suffering townsmen. Providence rewarded his warm-hearted 


do hereby, in his Majesty’s name, promise his most gracious land uncalculating patriotism, with the highest honors of the 


pardon to all persons who shall forthwith lay down their arms 
and return to the duties of peaceable subjects, excepting only 
from the benefit of such pardon, Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, whose offences are of too flagitious a nature, to 
admit of any other consideration than that of condign pun- 
ishment.” 

The flagitious offences of Hancock and Adams, were their 
early, unrelaxing and fearless efforts in defence of the rights 
of American freemen ; and the cordial co-operation of these 
men, in that great cause, unlike as they were in every thing 
else, is one of the most pleasing incidents in the history of 
the revolution. John Hancock would have been the spoiled 
child of fortune ; if he had not been the chosen instrument 
of Providence. His grandfather, for fifty-four years the pas- 
tor, with great authority, of this church, and his father, after- 
wards minister of Braintree, was born in Lexington. John 
Hancock was left an orphan at the age of seven years, and 
from that period passed much of his time in this village, and 
received a part of his education at the town school. After 
leaving college, he entered the family and became associated 
in the business of his uncle, a distingyished citizen and a| 
wealthy merchant in Boston, who shortly afterwards died, | 
bequeathing to John Hancock a fortune of seventy thousand | 
pounds sterling ;—-the largest estate probably, which had 
ever been amassed in the colonies. He was thus left at 
twenty-seven years of age, without parents, brought up to) 
luxury, distinguished for personal appearance, voice, man- 
ners, and address, the master of a princely estate. He 
seemed, as it were, marked out by destiny, to pursue the 
tempting path of royal favor. He was accused of ambition. | 
But what had he to gain by joining the austere ranks of) 
those who were just commencing the great battle of liberty ?; 
He was charged with the love of display. But no change of 
public affairs could improve his private fortunes; and he| 
had but to seek them through the path of loyalty, and all the 
honors of the empire, pertaining in any measure to his posi- 
tion, are at his command, on either side of the Atlantic. 
The tempter did whisper to him, that he might lead a gay 
aid luxurious existence, within the precincts of the court. 





| 


country ; enabled him to build up his impaired estate out of 
the ashes of the revolution ; and gave him a place as bright 
and glorious, in the admiration of mankind, “as if his name 
had been written in letters of light, on the blue arch of hea- 
ven, between Orion and the Pleiades.” 

Samuel Adams was the counterpart of his distinguished 
associate in proscription. Hancock served the cause with 
his liberal opulence — Adams with his incorruptible poverty. 
His family at times suffered almost for the necessaries of 
life, when he might have sold his influence over the councils 
of America for uncounted gold,—when.he might have 
emptied the British treasury, if he would have betrayed his 
country. Samuel Adams was the last of the Puritans —a 
class of men to whom the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, is mainly indebted, for the 
great progress which it has made for the last two hundred 
years; and when the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, that dispensation might be considered as brought 
to a close. At a time when the new order of things was 
inducing laxity of manners and a departure from the ancient 
strictness, Samuel Adams clung with greater tenacity to the 
wholesome discipline of the fathers. His only relaxation 
from the business and cares of life was in the indulgence of 
a taste for sacred music, for which he was qualified by the 
possession of a most angelic voice, and of a soul solemnly 
impressed with religious sentiment.—Resistance of op- 
pression was his vocation. On taking his second degree. he 
maintained the noble thesis, that it is “lawful to-resist the 
supreme magistrate, if the commonwealth cannot otherwise 
be preserved.” Thus at theage of twenty-one, twenty years 
before the stamp act was thought of, Samuel Adams, from 
the cloisters of Harvard College, announced in two lines, the 
philosophy of the American Revolution. — His after-life 
shéwed that his practice was not below his theory. On leav- 
ing college, he devoted himself for some years to the profes- 
sion of divinity; but he gave himself afterwards wholly to 
the political service of the country. He was among the ear- 
liest and ablest writers on the patriotic side. He caught 
the plain, downright style of the Commonwealth, in Great 








But his heart was beneath yonder roof, where his father was||Britain. More than most of his associates, he understood 
born. In the midst of all the enjcyments and temptations ''the efficacy of personal intercourse with the people. Samuel 
of London, he remembered the school where he had first|| Adams, more than any other individual, brought the ques- 
learned to read his Bible ; and exclaimed, amidst the seduc-||tion home to their bosoms and firesides, — not by profound 
tions of the British metropolis, “If I forget thee, oh! New||disquisitions and elaborate reports, — though these in their 


England, may my right hand forget her cunning.” 

He witnessed the coronation of George III., and it was the 
immediate spectacle of a life of court attendance, that taught 
John Hancock to prize the independence of a Boston mer- 
chant; of an American citizen. He returned from England, 
to plunge, heart and soul, into the contest for principle and 


place were not spared,— but in the caucus, the club-room, at 
the Green-Dragon, in the ship-yards, in actual conference, 
man to man and heart to heart. He was forty-six years of 
age, when he first came to the House of Representatives. 
There he was, of course, a leader; a member of every im- 
||portant committee ;— the author of many of the ablest and 


for liberty. He scattered his princely wealth like ashes.||boldest state papers of the time.— But the throne of his 
He threw his property into the form in which it would be|jascendancy was in Faneuil Hall. As each new measure of 
least productive to himself, and most beneficial to the in-|/arbitrary power was announced, across the Atlantic, or each 
dustrious and suffering portion of the community. He built |new act of menace and violence, on the part of the officers 
ships at a time, not when foreign trade was extending itself, lof the government or of the army, occurred in Boston, — its 
but when new restrictions were daily laid upon the commerce | citizens often in astonishment and perplexity, rallied to the 
of America, and the shipwrights were starving, and he built |sound of his voice, in Faneuil Hall; and there, as from the 
houses where real estate was fast sinking in value. He crowded gallery or moderator’s chair, he animated, enlight- 
shunned personal danger as little as he spared his purse. | ened, fortified, and roused the admiring throng, he seemed 
On the retirement of Peyton Randolph from the chair of Con-/|to gather them together beneath the egis of his indomitable 








genius and species, —root and branch. With him it was no 
matter of frothy sentiment. He knew it was no gaudy May- 
day flower, peeping through the soft verdant sods of Spring, 
and opening its painted petals as a dew-cup for midnight 
fairies to sip at. 

He knew it was an austere and tardy growth ; — the food 


carry on the war, in payment of every thing due to him ;j/of men, long hungering for their inalienable rights, — a seed 


scattered broad, cast on a rough though genial soil, — ripen. 
beneath lowering skies and autumnal frosts, to be reaped 
a bloody sickle. Instead of quailing, his spirit mounted 
and mantled with the approach of the crisis. Chafed and 
fretted with the minor irritations of the early stages of the 
contest, he rose to a religious tranquillity, as the decisive 
hour drew nigh. In all the excitement and turmoil of the 
anxious days that preceded the explosion, he was of the few, 
who never lost their balance. He was thoughtful, — serious 
almost to the point of sternness,— resolute as fate; but 
cheerful himself, and a living spring of animation to others. 
He stood among the people a pillar of safety and strength : — 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 


Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


And so he looked forward to the impending struggle, as the 
consummation of a great design, of which not man but God, 
had laid the foundation stone, on the rock of Plymouth ; and 
when on the morning of the day you now commemorate, the 
volleys of fire arms from this spot announced to him and his 
companion, in the neighboring field, that the great battle of lib- 
erty had begun, he threw up his arms and exclaimed, in a burst 
of patriotic rapture, “Oh, what a glorious morning is this!” 

Yes! fellow citizens, such was the exclamation of Samuel 
Adams, when a thousand British troops were in possession 
of your village, and seven of your citizens struggling in the 
agonies of death. His prophetic soul told him that the di- 
vine form of his country’s liberty would follow on, the next 
person in that fearful but all glorious pageant. He saw that 
the morning sun, whose first slanting beams were dancing 
on the tops of the hostile bayonets, would not more surely 
ascend the heavens, than the sun of independence would 
arise on the clouded fortunes of his country. The glory he 
foresaw has come to pass. Two generations attest the truth 
of his high-souled prophecy. And you, “village Hampdens, 
who, with dauntless breast” withstood, not “the petty tyrant 
of your fields,” but the dread and incensed sovereign of a 
mighty empire, when he came in his embattled hosts to sub- 
due you; you who sealed your devotion to the cause by the 
last great attestation of sincerity, your blood has not sunk 
unprofitably into the ground. If your spirits are conscious 
of the honors we now pay your relics, you behold in the wide 
spread prosperity of the growing millions of America, the 
high justification of that generous impulse, which led you, 
on that glorious morning, to the field of death !— Gov. Ever- 
ett’s Address at Lexington. 





MURAT CALLED TO HIS DEATH. 


Wauutst poor Murat was thus engaging the attention of his 
attendants with these important reminiscenses, so incontro- 
vertibly true, the door of the chamber slowly opened — 
Giovanni Della Casa entered, and with downcast eyes an- 
nounced that sentence of death was passed, and would be 
executed in half an hour. 

Joachim beheld the speaker with perfect calm — not the 
slightest change was visible in his countenance — not for an 
instant did he lose his presence of mind. He met the hide- 
ous features of this far more terrible of deaths with as much 
indifference as he had faced it when it was disguised under 
the trappings and the panoply of war. 

Taking in his hand the cornelian seal on which was en- 
graven his wife’s image, he gazed on it and kissed it, and 
then again dwelt on the miniature features of his four 
children, on which he dropped a tear. Desiring that the cor- 
nelian he then held within his hand might, after death, be 
taken ffom his grasp and given to his wife, and the minia- 
ture to be buried with him, he walked erect into the room of 


gress, in May, 1775, he was called by the members of that'!spirit, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings.|\death, in which were drawn up in double file, twelve sol- 
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diers. The muskets had not yet been loaded, and upon this 
thrilling operation king Joachim stood looking, as though 
he were upon parade. The proposal made to him of being 
blind-folded, he mildly rejected, with a smile ; then placing 
his right hand, which grasped the effigies of his family, upon 
his breast, he exclaimed, in a calm, strong voice, “ Spare 
the face —aimiat my heart!” 

Twelve muskets answered to the words, and sent twelve 
balls into the breast which had never*harbored any other 
feelings than those of generosity, benevolence and virtue. 

The engraved cornelian and the picture were taken from 
his stfong death-grasp. His mutilated remains, together 
with the portraits of his family, were buried in the very 
church which had been erected by his munificence. 

Such was the deplorable and atrocious end of the illust 
ous warrior, whom death had respected in more thang 
hundred battles. He was in the forty-eighth year of his dge, 
and the eighth of his reign over Naples. — Maceroni. 

A Man or many Toneves. — Dr. Lowe, the great Prussian 
Orientalist, has written a grammar ani dictionary of the Cir- 
cassian language. He also composed a grammar of the 
Arabian language. He has lately acquired the Turkish lan- 
guage, being the tweny-fifih language which he has obtained. 
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Epvucation.— The importance of education is highly ap- 
preciated in our country, as well it may be, having been so 
long the standing theme of declamation on all occasions, 
from the rostrum, the pulpit, and the press. But what is 
education? To this question we shall have answers nearly 
as numerous as the individuals to whom it is addressed ; — 
at least as numerous as the professions to which they be- 
long. The merchant will say it is the attaining of mercan- 
tile knowledge; the scholar, that it is the acquisition of 
science, the attainment of numerous languages, the research 
into the arcana of nature; the seaman, that it is the knowl- 
edge of navigation; the boarding-school miss, that it is the 
possession of those accomplishments which will enable her 
to shine in the festive circle, and attain the great end of. 
human existence—a husband; the politician, that it is a 
knowledge of the springs of human action, which will enable 
the possessor to play upon the interests and passions of 
others, and turn them to his own advantage. 

The ideas appropriated to the term education, however, 
though varied in many particulars by the habits, tastes and 
employments of individuals, have in one particular a uni- 
form character. They all contain the same principle, that 
whatever an education may be, it is that which will most 
advance the personal interest of the possessor. 

Those principles which lie at the foundation of true pros- 
perity and durable felicity, are too often disregarded in the 
education of youth. In forming the minds of young men, 
their attention is too exclusively directed to the means of ac- 
quiring wealth and distinction, instead of acquiring those 
qualifications that will enable them to be useful contented 
and happy without either; and in the education of females, 
the knowledge that would make them useful and cheerful at 
home, and prepare them for those duties which alone can 
the charms of domestic soeiety, are neglected for the frippery 
that can only please in seasons of festivity and excitement. 

There are no persons more to be pitied than the man whose 
ambitious hopes have been blasted, and who has no resources 
in his own mind to enable him to bear adversity with pa- 
tience and calmness; or the woman, who, fitted only for the 
pleasures of the parlor and the fashionable assembly, is re- 
duced to the necessity of spending her maturer years in pov- 
erty and obscurity. 








Tue Matrmontat Encacement. — Our exchanges inform 
us that twenty-five divorces were granted by the Legislature 
of Connecticut, at its late session. This is even less than 
were recently granted in the little state of Rhode Island in a 
Single year. The facility with which divorces are granted, 
are, in our opinion, a great evil. When parties are joined 
“for better or worse, till death do them part,” we think 
it wrong for the connection to be dissolved by human av- 
thority. Divine authority allows but one cause for its dis- 
solution. 


The ease with which a divorce may now be obtained in 
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many States, lessens the obligations of married life; and 
many couples indulge in evil tempers towards each other, 
which they would restrain, were there no hope of an eventual 
separation. The evil to the community is far greater than 
could result from their being compelled to suffer the conse- 
quences of their folly and indiscretion. There should be 
protection extended to the injured party ; but never a release, 
except in the case referred to, which will leave the parties to 
marry again. 


WEEKLY RECORD. 


Lirerary.— A volume entitled “A Winter in the West 
Indies and Florida,” has just been published by Wiley & 
Putnam, New York, and is for sale by Weeks, Jordan & Co. 
of this city. It is written by an invalid who visited these 
places on account of ill health. 

Lea & Blanchard have published the “ Pocket Lacon,” 
comprising near one thousand extracts from the best authors. 
The same firm have republished Cooper's first novel, “ Pre- 
Tue Lirerary Geminz: A Monthly Magazine, in English ||caution.” 
and French. June, 1839. Worcester, Mass. Printed for 
ithe Editor and Proprietor, by E. W. Bartlett, No. 11, Central 
Exchange. Clarendon Harris, General Agent, Worcester, 


Domestic.— At a meeting held at Cincinnati respecting 
the Mormon troubles, a gentleman by the name of Greene 





i-}; Mass. 


land conducted on a somewhat original plan. 


gave a statement of the early settlement of the Mormens in 
Missouri, and a history of their persecutions, which were 
scarcely equailed in cruelty by thuse suffered by the early 
Christians. 

The citizens of Louisville, at a large meeting, resolved to 
contribute a fund for America Vespucci, and to solicit Con- 
gress to allow her to enter upon ten sections of public land 
at a minimum price. 

The Illinois Backwoodsman gives an account of a des- 
perate fight between a boy and adog. The boy was luckily 
provided with a dirk, with which he succeeded at last in kill- 
ing his antagonist. 

About two hundred dealers in drugs and medicines were 
lately brought before the Recorder of the First Municipality, 
in New Orleans, on suspicion of practising medicine and 
selling physic without a license. 

After the destruction of the Real Estate Bank at Decatur, 
Alabama, by a mob, the President of the institution attempt- 
ed to make his escape into Texas, but was overtaken and 
hanged. 

Gold has been found in Missouri. A lump of the size ot 
a hen’s egg was ploughed up lately, which being assayed, 
was pronounced to be seventeen carats fine. , 

The Court of Errors in South Carolina have lately decided 
that the State Courts have no jurisdiction of offences created 
by act of Congress. 

The Messrs. Prince, at Flushing, have about one million 
silk worms at their newly erected cucoonery, which have 
commenced spinning. 

An arrangement #s to be made, which will cause the mails 
to be transported between New York and New Orleans in 
nine days. 

The crops in some parts of the State of Louisiana are 
suffering from protracted drought. 

The yellow fever prevails to some extent in Charleston 
and New Orleans. 

It is said that the Mormon bands in Illinois are quarelling 
with the old settlers. 

Emigration is rapidly taking place from Canada to the 
Western States. 

The weather has been unfavorable to the crops in Upper 
Canada. 






















































Vol. 1. No. 1. 

This little work, containing twenty-four pages of English, 
jand the same quantity of French matter, is neatly published, 
Its object, as 
stated in the prospectus, ‘is to present from time to time, 
jand at the cheapest possible rate, the most select specimens 
of French literature, to those young ladies and gentlemen of 
New England, who are attending to that language, and whose 
facilities for its acquisition, are, in some degree, limited by 
their distance from our principal cities, to a few elementary 
works, generally used in schools.” — “ With regard to the 
|English Department, it may be necessary to observe, that its 
only design is, to contribute to the entertainment of the other 
‘members of the same family or connection with the French 
|pupil, who would not be interested by any thing in that lan- 
iguage.” The design of this work seems to be to spread a 
j|knowledge of the French language, by facilitating the means 
\for its acquisition. The object is a good one, and worthy of 
commendation. The selections are made with good taste, 
jana though we are not dcquainted with the name of the 
‘editor, the contents of the work are sufficient reeommenda- 
tion to the public. 


Tue Fourts, passed off very pleasantly in Boston. All 
the public exercises were conducted harmoniously, and, as 
\far as we learn, without accident. The Temperance dinner 
at Faneuil Hall was attended by fifteen hundred people, 
who had quite a jovial as well as a highly intellectual treat. 
Lauriat made a successful ascent from Chelsea, rising to the 
height of nine thousand feet, and descended at Hamilton, 
jnear Ipswich. The cars and steamboats were all full, and 
so were the streets; and in the evening the Common was 
crowded with perhaps fifty thousand people, to witness a 
grand display of fireworks. 


Tue ATHENZUM EXuisiTIon continues to attract numerous 
visitors, and well it may, as it exceeds in interest, all the 
\former exhibitions at the same place. Several elegant por- 
itraits by American artists, are on the walls, of which the 
most pleasing is one of a* lady, by Ingraham. Two beauti- 
ful miniatures, by a Boston artist, Miss P. Hill, have been 
jrecently placed in the collection, which are very finely exe- 
cuted. We regret that the miniature of a lady is placed so 
low on the wall, as to reverse the direction of the light, 
which prevents the exquisite delicacy of the painting from 
being observed. 


Foreicn. — Buenos Ayres still continues to be blockaded 
by the French. It is now a year since it was declared, and 
a correspondent of the Journal of Commerce thinks it may 
continue a year longer. : 

- The New Orleans Courier expresses an opinion that a 
Mexican army will enter Texas before next winter; and 
that nothing but a war between Mexico and the United States 
can prevent it. 

The Cherokees, it is expected, have embodied near the 
Sabine, and threaten to prevent the Texans from erect- 
ing a fort on that river. The Texans talk of invading Mex- 
ico. 

In England, the majority of the people are dissatisfied 
with the present state of things. The Chartists threaten to 
commence a revolution ; arrests are numerous and frequent, 
and government is preparing for the worst. 

On May 14th, snow fell in several places in England, and 
the weather was extremely cold; no such weather has been 
known since May, 1809. 

It is said that the Governments of Europe have more con- 
fidence in the institutions of France; at the present time, 
than they have had for many years. 

A vender of lucifer matches in London, desirous of an- 
nouncing emphatically the great reduction in the price of 
his merchandize, has placed in his window the following 
inscription, in large letters: —“Oh Lucifer! how art thou 
fallen! Only one penny per box!” 





Music on tue Common.—The Brigade Band has been 
engaged by the city authorities to play on the Common, two 
evenings in each‘week. The stand occupied by the band on 
the evening of the 4th, remains for its accommodation. This 
will furnish a more rational, as well as far less expensive 
amusement, than the exhibition of the fire works. 


Tue Fair of the Female Friendly Society, on the 4th and 
5th, was a very handsome affair. We have seldom seen so 
fine a collection of articles, except in the great fairs in Fan- 
euil Hall. The sales were very spirited, and the avails, we 
understand, amounted to about seven hundred dollars. 


Mexico. —The internal troubles in Mexico, are nearly all 
suppressed. Santa Anna and Bustamente, having united in 
support of the Central Government, the other chiefs have 
been compelled to submit. Tampico has surrendered, and 
the Federal troops have laid down their arms on terms of 
general amnesty for all political offences. An expedition 
against Texas is now in contemplation, for which there has 
never been so favorable an opportunity. It is popular with 
all parties in Mexico; and as Santa Anna is pledged to op- 
pose it, we shall see how much his faith is worth. 





Soave. 
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ABABY’S DAUGHTER. 


ARRANGED FOR TWO FLUTES. 
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Mammotse. Movunp.— The largest mound in the United | \|being at St. Petersburg, and having ordered a new State 


States is on the Virginia side of the Ohio river, about tw elve|| Wig, when the barber secre it home, he insisted with great 


miles below Wheeling. A western paper relates that some) 
persons living in the vicinity, who have been engaged in| 
the excavation of one of the sides, have suddenly struck upon 
an aperture descending to a subterranean hall eleven feet 
wide, and nearly sixty feet high. There are passages at} 
one extremity leading to two spacious vaults, in both of| 
which human skeletons, covered with beads and ornaments! 
of curious construction, have been found. Among the arti- 
cles worn by one of these relics, “there were,” says the 
writer, “ one thousand seven hundred ivory beads, five hun- 
dred sea-shells, one hundred and fifty pieces of isinglass, and 
five copper bands, bound around the wrist, weighing seven- 
teen ounces ; also a small stone about two inches in length 
and one and a half in width, with marks resembling letters 
and figures, supposed to be the name of the wearer.” 


| 
How a BARBER WAS MADE TO PUT ON ONE OF HIS OWN) 


\Ithat it would fit the better. 


would fit better on that account. 





Wics.—In the year 1761, M. Stamboke, the Counsellor of 
State to the hereditary Prince of Russia, saved the life of the 
Prince in the following extraordinary manner. The Prince 


eagerness that the Prince should have his head shaved, so 
M. Stamboke being present, and 
suspecting from the solicitude of the barber, that some foul 
play might be intended, advised that the barber should have 


|his own head shaved, to try the experiment whether the wig 


This being done and the 
wig being put upon his head, he expired within twelve minutes. 

“Poor Ricuarn.”’—Every body is familiar enough with 
Poor Richard’s essay — but few are aware of the fact that it 
has been three times translated into French. Sparks, in his 
life and writings of Franklin, says, that the first translation 
was made by Mr. Dubourgh in 1768; a second was done by 
Quentant, in 1788, a third was published in 1794. In 1823 
a modern Greek version of the same work, with a life of the 
author, was printed at Paris. 

Weattu.— Wealth in this country may be traced back 
to industry and frugality ; the paths which lead to it are 
open to all; and such is the joint operation of the law and 


customs of society, that the wheel of fortune i is in constant 
revolution, and the poor in one generation furnish the rich 
of the next. The rich man who treats poverty with arro- 
gance and contempt, tramples upon the ashes of his father 
or his grandfather; the poor man who nourishes feelings of 
unkindness and bitterness against wealth, makes war with 
the prospects of his children, and the order of things in which 
he lives. — Edward Everett. 

Beauty.—Remember, says Raleigh, that if thou marry 
for beauty, thou bindest thyself all thy life for that which 
perchance will neither last nor please thee one year; and, 
when thou hast it, it will be to thee of no price at all, for the 
desire dieth when it is attained, and the affection perisheth 
when it is satisfied. 





Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 
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